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FOREWORD 


This isthe fourthina series of research studies concerned with the analysis 
of selected economic, social or demographic aspects of the working population in 
Canada. Much of the statistical information on which this and other studies in the 
series is based is derived from supplementary questions attached to the monthly 
survey of the labour force conducted by the Special Surveys Division of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Further reports in the series will be presented as and 
when data become available. 


These studies are prepared in the Research and Analysis Section of the 
Labour Division of DBS under the direction of Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant Director 
(Research), 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there has been a widespread 
and growing interest in Canada both in the extent 
of geographic mobility and in the correlates of 
mobility, i.e., the characteristics of migrants. The 
present study, based on information derived from 
special questions added to the October 1965 Labour 
Force Survey,’ covers both aspects of the subject 
for the year 1964-5 although it emphasizes the 
latter. 


Studies from a number of countries have estab- 
lished fairly well that, for adults, an inverse relation 
exists between mobility and age.” For this reason, 
most of the analysis in this report is presented in 
terms of specific age groups in the population in 
order to ascertain the association between mobility 
and the characteristics of individuals other than age 
Such as sex and family status. For males in the 
age group 17-64 the study also involves an explo- 
ration of the relationship between a change in resi- 
dence (geographic mobility) and a change in labour 
force status as well as the reasons for geographic 
movement. 


Extent of Mobility’ 


The overall geographic mobility rate for Canada 
in the twelve month period between October 1964 
and October 1965 was 6.5 per cent or, stated more 
precisely, this percentage of all persons 14 years of 
age and over, residing in Canada in October 1965, 
had changed the municipality of their residence at 
least once during the preceding year. AS may be 
seen from Table 1, mobility rates (migrants as a 
percent of the total population in any given group) 
varied widely for different age groups. Teenagers 
moved at about the same rate as the average popu- 
lation (14 years and over) but the tendency to mi- 


1 For detail of questions, see Appendix. 

? For examples see Herbert S. Parnes, ‘‘Research 
on Labor Mobility,’’ Social Science Research Council, 
New York, 1954, pp. 102-109. 

$’ For this study, mobility refers to a change in the 
municipality of residence between October 1964 and 
October 1965. Migrants are persons so moving and mobility 
rates measure the proportion of migrants within a group. 
For further definitions see Appendix. 


grate was much higher for persons in their early 
twenties and still well abgve average for those 
between 25 and 34. After age 35 the mobility rates 
fell sharply. In general, then, it may be seen that in 
Canada, as in other countries for which information 
is available, the tendency for adults to migrate 
declines with advancing age. 


Mobility not only varies according to the age of 
the population but also in terms of the distances 
covered. Moves may be to a nearby city or town, 
with relatively low moving costs and only partially 
broken community ties; they may cover long dis- 
tances both within or between provinces; or they 
may involve moving from outside the country, mostly 
with high moving costs and severe social readjust- 
ment. 


Type of Migration 


In the present study migration was classified 
into three major types: intraprovincial, interprov- 
incial and immigration from abroad‘. (Table 1). Not 
surprisingly, over two thirds of the total migration 
was intraprovincial, both in total and for most age 
groups. In Canada interprovincial moves are likely 
to coververy longdistances and suchmoves are both 
more costly and more disruptive in personal terms. 
For these and other reasons® one would expect the 
incidence of interprovincial migration to be substan- 
tially less than that of migration within a given 
province. These same reasons apply to an even 
greater degree to movements from abroad. Thus the 
mobility rates for the three types of migration were 
4.4 per cent, intraprovincial; 1.3 per cent, inter- 
provincial and 0.8 per cent, immigrants from abroad. 


‘ For definitions see Appendix. 

> Other reasons encouraging shorter rather than 
longer moves include the prevalence of informal hiring 
practices, hiring at the gate, or through friends and em- 
ployees—see Albert Rees, ‘‘Information Networks in 
Labour Markets’’, American Economic Association Papers 
and Proceedings, May 1966, pp. 559-566. A fear of not 
being able to move back home may also condition the type 
of move; see CNR ‘‘Geographic Labour Mobility’’, a study 
by Industrial Relations Group of the CNR The Business 
Quarterly, Winter 1962. 


TABLE 1. Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Age and Type of Migration, 
Canada, October 1965 


Migrants? 
Age Total Non- 
population migrants Total Intra- Interprovincial and 
provincial from abroad 
7000 *000 % % 

All RSDS cies eer ot a 13, 226 12, 369 6.5 ale | 
Sa eee er cr eee ee me 2,164 2, 026 6.4 1-9 
DA) ~ Be Tere ere eer ee ps pert adacasans 1,362 1, 153 15.3 5 yt 
PRD: Lape en Pn es 2: eet ee 2,349 2,014 10.0 re 
neal: RR ee ie = ae A ey 2,469 2,341 5F2 1.8 
NS Spe reg ee oe ea 2qS05 3,341 Boas 0.9 
CS AEA OW een, ss 1,427 1,393 ae 0.8 


1 Persons who were residing in a different municipality in October 1965 from that in October 1964. 
2? Includes 177,000 interprovincial migrants and 100,000 immigrants from abroad. 
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TABLE 2A. Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, Migrants! and Out-migration,’ 
by Region, Canada, October 1965 


Popu- 


Region lation 


Migrants? 


Out- 
migration? 


In-migration 


Intra- 
regional 


Inter- 
regional 


estimates in thousands 
UBT UTE Negitie beet onl Ans Rin aah content Miah i ea 13, 226 608: 249 
AtIAntICe PROVINGES: cic ntaceccsteiesiitcreeters eee Reo Ree Ih Pel) 57 Wi 
QU ED ECs oc aede eee seek eso ee oRae Ce 3, 828 142 44 
ODED O mre) cesses. oes Se Re 4,649 Ditty) 101 
PYaIniewPenOviINGeS nat sec. caters cee ee ae oot eee teace DD PAE 124 42 
|help aE RST OUND oM eh Rehan = wake me dt UR loaded, aco eeo acqac ea 1, 252 68 45 
ad | = 


1 Persons who were residing in a different municipality in October 1965 from that in October 1964. 
2 Persons who moved from region during year and were residing in another region in Canada in October 1965. ; 
3 Includes 28,000 persons who moved between provinces but in the same region, shown as “‘interprovincial’’ in 


Table 1 (Atlantic 7,000 and Prairies 21,000). 
* Estimates less than 10,000. 


TABLE 2B. Mobility Rates: and Out-migration Rates? for Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
by Region, Canada, October 1965 


Mobility rates? 


ae ; Out- 
Region In-migration migration 
Intra- rate? 
regional 
migration 
Inter- From 
Total regional abroad 
Canada eee fonction eee er oe 4.6 1.9 ileAl 0.8 ie 
AtlanticzProOvinGeSi em ere oie eee ee eee 4.5 1S a0 * 220 
QU ebeG). Peete ieee cst eee RO cette fe ae a Ae Seat Laat 6 0.6 0.8 
Gs ah2) dik Ok Habe pede te ON” Site) A RINE OAT ty ey PDs TAKS) 0.9 
Prairie ProviniCeSr ss. .tee ree ei een ie eee Da iL) 0.6 eS 
Britishee olum piace eee re eee eee ee eee 5.4] 3.6 1.0 abe 


1 Migrants, of a given type, as a percent of total population of group. 


? Persons who migrated from region (to other regions in Canada) as 


October 1965. 
* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 


nal 1G ca tren Py 

When the provinces were grouped into the five 
major regions of Canada, the intraregional migration 
rate was 4.6 per cent and the interregional rate was 
1.1 per cent. These rates provide a general indi- 
cation of the distance of the moves made although, 


a percentage of total population of region in 


Region 

of course, Some moves within the larger regions or 
provinces would no doubt have covered greater 
distance than many between regions or even some 
from abroad, e.g., the northern United States. 


Migration by Regions 


People living in the province of Quebec appeared 
somewhat less inclined to move than residents in 
other parts of Canada (Tables 2A and 2B). Thus 
intraregional migration was lowest in Quebec as 
was out-migrationfromthat province to other regions. 
Western residents on the other hand were the most 
“‘mobile’’ in Canada: the intraregional mobility 
rates in British Columbia and in the Prairies were 
well above the rest of Canada and migration out of 
these provinces waS somewhat above average as 
well, though in British Columbia not as high as the 
out-migration observed for the Atlantic region. 


There was some migration in both directions 
between all regions. The Atlantic Region alone ex- 
perienced a net drain of adult population over the 
year. However, exclusive of immigration from abroad, 
there was also net migration away from Quebec and 
the Prairie Region.® Ontario and British Columbia 
were the beneficiaries of interregional migration. 


Characteristics of Migrants (Correlates of Mobility) 


Age and Sex 


As has already been described, these migration 
data revealed an inverse relation between mobility 
and age (for the population 20 years and over). 
This pattern may be seen in the rates shown in 
Table 3. The reasons for the inverse association 
are numerous. Many young workers are shopping for 
jobs, or for better jobs, and they are prepared to 
shift location. In contrast a larger proportion of 
older workers has established a strong job attach- 
ment involving accumulated seniority rights and 
other benefits associated with length of service and 
hence fewer are likely to be looking for other em- 
ployment. A partial offset to this situation might be 
a tendency for firms to transfer the more mature 
workers, but the proportion of moves due to job 
transfer was not large (see lxekew page 6. There 
are, of course, other reasons for declining mobility 
with increased age which are of a more personal 


©The net regional migration is obtained by sub- 
tracting out-migration from the interregional in-migration. 


wD a 


nature; namely, the stronger and more complex 
community attachments which are characteristic of 
more mature persons. 


The most mobile group in the population surveyed 
was the 20-24 yearolds. The youngest group (14-19 
year olds)included a highproportion of young people 
who were attending school full time and unlikely to 
move on their own initiative. It is also possible that 
young people prefer to start their working life in 
their own community, migrating after they gain in 
experience and maturity. 


For the next age group (25-34 year olds) the 
mobility rates were found to be lower. The size of 
the sample precluded a more detailed distribution 
Within this broad category. In the United States, 
peak geographic mobility has been indicated for 
either 20 - 29 yearolds or 18-24 year olds, depending 
On arrangement of the basic data.’ This study in- 
dicates a peak mobility rate of 15.6 per cent for men 
aged 20-24 years, declining rapidly through ages 
25-34 and 35-45, and continuing to decline with 
advancing years, though at a somewhat reduced 
rate, to the low of 2.4 per cent for those 65 years of 
age and over. 


The continued decline after age 45 may, in part 
at least, reflect a decrease in job opportunities for 
the older workerin Canada.’ It is also likely to indi- 
cate that the older the worker the more importance he 
places on security and job Stability. 


The patterns of mobility rates by age and type 
of migration were found to be quite similar for males 
and females, probably because geographic migration 
tends to involve family moves. As also seen from 
Table 3, the only sizeable difference between male 
and female mobility rates was in the group aged 
25-34, where the male mobility rate was 11.1 com- 
pared to a female rate of 9.0. It might also be noted, 
however, that the rate for females was somewhat 
higher than for males in the teenage group: 6.8 per 
cent as opposed to 5.9 per cent. 


7 Parnes op. cit. pp. 104-106. 

®See Sylvia Ostry and Jenny Podoluk ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Status of Aging’’, a study prepared for the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Conference on Aging, DBS, Ottawa, 
January 1966, pp. 54-57. 


TABLE 3. Migrants and Mobility Rates! by Age, Sex and Type of Migration, for Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
Canada, October 1965 


Male migrants 


——- 


Female migrants 


Intra- | Interprovincial Intra- Interprovincial 
Age Total provincial and from abroad Total provincial and from abroad 
aT 
Mobility Mobility Mobility 
rate Number 2 | amber rAte 
~~ 7000 | 7000 % 7000 % | % 
ey ee ee eee 6,555 
pe Oe BL eee ee 1,099 
ee RP ae roe eee 674 
Ps Ip Pe Se ein Pa eae gee ae. 1,161 
ED cee tte tanabinass 1,219 
Gs 1 ets ela... Lei sarees 1728 
BS: ANG GVET wenecercsensoorcasaes 674 
—_—— a 


1 Migrants of a given type, as a percentage of total population of group. 


* Estimates less than 10,000, 


ot Oe 


Family Status 


One would assume that heads of families would 
be less inclined to move than individuals without 
families since family heads would have stronger 
community ties and higher moving expenses than non 
family heads. However, this study demonstrates 
thatthe lowermobility rate for male heads of house- 
hold’ was characteristic only of those more than 35 
years of age (Table 4). For slightly younger men 
(25-34 years of age) there was no difference in 
mobility rates between heads of household and 
other males, while for the 20-24 year olds consider- 
ably more mobility was exhibited by the heads. 


It would appear then, that the presence of 
family responsibilities tends to increase mobility 
for young men and to decrease it for older men 
Part of the explanation why young (14-24) single 
men are less inclined to move than their cohorts 
who are already family heads is because a larger 
proportion of the single group is still at school and 
accordingly less mobile than those in the labour 
market.'® On the other hand, the presence of a wife, 
and perhaps a young family, might well increase a 


young man’s concern about his career, making him 
more aware of opportunities farther afield and more 
ready to accept them. 


The greater family responsibilities of an older 
man would tend to make him more concerned with 
security and less inclined to take the risks which 
might be associated with moving. He would also be 
more likely to have other ties such as an investment 
in a home. If children are present, some at least 
will be of school age and the continuity of their 
education may be another deterrent to mobility in 
Canada where there is wide variation in Provincial 
educational systems." 


Finally, it is worth noting that the difference 
in mobility rates may also reflect the personality of 
the older unattached male. Single men, for example, 
have alower rateoflabour force activity and a higher 
rate of unemployment than do married men at every 
age level. It has been Suggested that this may be 
due to ‘‘factors of disability affecting both employ- 
ability and marriage ability’’.’? Similar factors may 
be at work here: Some Significant proportion of the 
older single male group may well be drifters and 
‘rolling stones’’. 


TABLE 4. Mobility Rates! by Household Status and Age for Male Population, 
14 Years of Age and Over, Canada, October 1965 


Household status 


Age 


Total 


Heads? Non-heads 


mobility rates 


6.7 6.0 8.2 
By Ae, ‘ Del 
15.6 21.7 1257 
pled Lethal a0 
5. 6 Deol SiG 
3.3 2.9 8.9 
2.4 1.8 i 


‘ Migrants, of a given type, as a percentage of total population of group. 


For definition see Appendix. 
* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 


Labour Force Status October 1965 

The association between labour force partici- 
pation and mobility is evident in Table 5. Persons 
in the labour force in October 1965 were more likely 
to have moved than those who were at school, 


° Heads of household were analysed because the 
Labour Force Survey did not identify families. There 
was, however, no Significant difference between heads 
of household and married males, either in total population 
or migration estimates, except for the extreme age 
groups, i.e. under 20 years or 65 years and over, (see 
Appendix Table C4). Females were not shown in Table 4 
because of the small number of females designated as 
head of household. 

10 See Table 5 for comparison of labour force and 
non labour force mobility rates. 


retired or otherwise out of the labour force. The 
reason for this association becomes evident in the 
analysis in the following section which exposes 
strong correlation between migration and movement 
into the labour force. 


“The effect of school age children on family 
mobility is not yet known although the presence of 
children under 18 years of age did not appear to affect 
the mobility rates for family heads in the United States. 
See Samuel Saben ‘‘Geographic Mobility and Employment 
Status, March 1962—March 1963’’, Monthly Labor 
eho August 1964, United States Department of Labor 
D. e 

? Seymour L. Wolfbein, ‘“‘Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in the United States’’, Chicago, 1964, p. 134. 
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TABLE 5. Mobility Rates' by Labour Force Status and Sex, for Population, 
14 Years of Age and Over, Canada, October 1965 


Labour force status, October 1965 


Male 


Female 


tht r err e rrr erie reer iri eer rr eee eee ree Tre ee ee ee ee Te ery 


Population Mobility rate 


*000 


13, 226 
7,179 
6, 047 
6,555 


5, 057 
1,498 


6,671 
2,122 
4,549 


? Migrants, of a given type, as a percentage of total population of group. 


Geographic Mobility and Labour Force Status: 
Males 17-64 


Males aged 17-64 were surveyed as to their 
labour force status in October 1964 (i.e., before a 
change in municipality of residence) and as to their 
reasons for moving. 


Labour Force Status October 1964 


When labour force status is examined for a 
point of time prior to migration, the clear-cut posi- 
tive association between migration and participation 
is not evident. In fact, on the whole, men who were 
employed at the beginning of the year under review 
were the least apt to migrate (see Table 6). The 


highest mobility rates were exhibited by the un- 
employed group, followed by the non labour force. 


For the youngest group (males 17-24) the 
mobility pattern differed from that of older men. For 
this group, mobility was high even for those who 
were employed. A large proportion of these young 
men are beginning their careers and searching for 
new opportunities both in their own communities 
and outside and apparently they are willing to 
migrate when it Seems opportune. From this study 
it appears that their employment status is not an 
important factor inhibiting their mobility. For men 
over 25 years of age, on the other hand, the chances 
of migrating were least when they were employed. 
However, when not employed, they were about as 
mobile as their younger counterparts. 


TABLE 6. Mobility Rates: by Labour Force Status October 1964 and Age, 
for Males 17-64, Canada, October 1965 


Labour force status, October 1964 


Total 17-64: 


PLES ELST FEY 2 1°7° 7 pets lyn al a pt I Ae BR er ae iin se Ee wry Pe A 
MTT ECAP et! eet ian, Gate REI A a RR ah St, RE BR me ei cr 
Rineniplovedh 6s sich. desu. dea Gade abe eo ee eee oe 
PLT PELE VS CUE a Te: Cee ee ml nm eee Pet BRU 4 CREE are 


17-24: 


eG) Cub LY a Been dein ater gre ete oa rn Sal ae tos nla ye 
FEM LOV SE 5 ocnd ti aikv banks dedoisnsnsis ovonsctatacten Oe. ee eae Pe ee ee 
TURD TRN THA OV YET, wleclen pons niiniomaccssnsiinsiccbibtastotia stein eit ineu iniaiatSnCorate 
DIGI OTE POLCE 5 ds vance rencnasarncsbearbeeee cite sae eoman soeaa shat eraee 


25 - 64: 


PP TUNG ces sno von pcs 2 ons ade ccc neteae coabn a vasv ova tnode\esnnes SasaxaeeKen 
BAGO oa cin scone cease ceenne ott eeh omens nn ab anwndsonnabasmmapamncntniion 
UPDATER Fe a sss isc de cn co ARNE AEG, ae tras annie Stop ena bammiicnane 
IERIE DOT cB occa cence be cts cvs wan vepawrcesnoca dee tie eee epannne cued 


Mobility rate 


1 Migrants, of a given type, as a percentage of total population of group. 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
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Changes in Labour Force Status from October 1964 
to October 1965, for Migrants and Non-migrants 


In Table 7, males 17-64 years of age, group- 
ed by labour force status as of October 1964, were 
distributed by their labour force status a year later 
(October 1965) in order to compare the changes in 
labour force status made by migrants and non- 
migrants. The proportion of the total in each group 
Which had experienced a change in labour force 
status is also presented. 


Of the men who had been employed in October 
1964 nearly all were also employed in October 1965, 
whether they had migrated or not (94.5 per cent and 


97.7 per cent respectively). But of the men who 
were unemployed in October 1964 and afterwards 
migrated, a very much higher percentage was em- 
ployed in October 1965 than was the case for those 
who were unemployed at the earlier date and did not 
migrate (94.1 per cent as compared with 66.7 per 
cent). Either migration was beneficial in securing 
employment or else those men who had the initiative 


to migrate also had the initiative to find employment.* 


13 This conclusion might be tempered by the fact 
that we have no idea how many men may have moved to 
look for work but returned home within the year because 
they did not secure jobs. 


TABLE 7. Males 17-64 by Labour Force Status October 1964, Distributed by 
Labour Force Status October 1965, Canada, October 1965 


Labour force status October 1965 


Total with a status change? 


Labour force status aie 7 
October 1964 Em- Un- Non- 
17-64 Total ployed alenplovedlilenour torad Number Percentage 
7000 percentage distribution 7000 
Non-migrants, totals ...........0.......... 4,895 100. 0 87.9 Pa il 10.0 343 TAL 
PUM DLO VE CRE er eer an cota Bn ee 4,168 100. 0 Ole 4 0.9 96 Dis 
WHeMplOVeC mee eee 94 100. 0 66.7 Blas i 65 68.7 
INON=labOUR TORnCemes is tte ene 633 100. 0 Asia Ds Al Wile 2 182 PASS. fe 
Migrants stotalS ee eee 399 100. 0 88. 8 2.6 8.6 69 i 
FEMDOM Cate eee et eactcca ee nec aes 325 100. 0 94.5 es By Il 18 5G 
Unemploveds sy cers eee 12 100. 0 94.1 a iu 94.1 
INO=!a pour forcement: 64 100.0 5oan - Bret. 40 61.5 
sail si 


1 Includes moves between employment, and unemployment as well as men entering or leaving the labour force. 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 


Further evidence that employment tends to 
accompany or follow migration is indicated in Table 
8. From October 1964 to October 1965 the unemploy- 
ment rate for migrants dropped from 3.6 to 2.8 
while over the same period the unemployment rate 
for non-migrants remained almost constant. This 
drop in the unemployment rate of migrants occurred 
even though more of the migrants than non-migrants 
had changed jobs (see below p. 00) which generally 
involves some unemployment.** 


14 Tt has been found common practice for a person to 
leave one employer before finding another job—LloydC. 
Reynolds, ‘‘The Structure of Labor Markets’’ (N.Y. 
Harper 1951), p. 215. 


Of the male migrants who were not in the labour 
force in October 1964, about 59 per cent were em- 
ployed in October 1965 with only 39 per cent back 
at school or otherwise out of the labour force and 
the other 2 per cent unemployed (Table 7). In com- 
parison, only 27 per cent of the non-migrants who 
were not in the labour force in October 1964 had 
found work a year later while 71 per cent remained 
at school (or otherwise out of the labour force) in 
October 1965. There is evidently a strong associa- 
tion between geographic movement and entry of young 
persons into the labour force. Of the total number of 
boys leaving school and entering the labour force 
during the year, 15 per cent had chosen a new 
municipality for their place of work by October 1965. 


TABLE 8. Unemployment Rates! October 1964 and October 1965, for Non-migrants and Migrants, 
Males 17-64, Canada, October 1965 


Employment status Non-migrants i Migrants 

Labour force, October 1964: 
FUMDLOM GCG, see i ce ci ce caches de emp tees ca ieee cceslerct Re toca aS ac Cn 4, 168, 000 323, 000 
TEMP ILOMCUM, tT AA Bk ee cli dosha pathea ce see tes Ene CRC Rice) SCC eee eee 94, 000 12, 000 
Unemploymentira bee ws... eo cddes cwcks seeacverceve cates pesca ee ee % U3) Seal 

Labour force, October 1965: 
FAM DEO WCC ieee. tte hen ciosceercu sens estsbes oecon end cesa tence Wace a eee ee 4,303,000 354, 000 
UIT MPLOMEM) Meee ccs dave, secured cilia ire cnastecce eMart ee EE eae 102, 000 10, 000 
Wem plOyvMen TPA LCR esas cose tenseasvceesteanite ds cnteecioeea eae ee He eae ee % 2.4 228 


1 Unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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The total proportion with changed labour force period. Because migrants who were unemployed or 
Status, Shown in Table 7, includes those moving out of the labour force in October 1964 were more 
between employment and unemployment as well as likely to be working a year later than were non- 
those entering the labour force or retiring from it. migrants, the proportion of employed migrants rose 
Geographic mobility was closely associated with from 81 per cent in 1964 to 89 per cent in 1965 
Status changes: 17 per cent of the men who had While the equivalent employment rise for non-mi- 
Changed their municipality of residence (migrants) grants was only from 85 per cent to 88 per cent 
had also changed their labour force status, while (Table 9). Further, the proportion of migrants who 
among the non-migrants only 7 per cent had experi- were unemployed had declined slightly by October 
enced a change in labour force status. 1965 or at least had not risen. Finally, and possibly 


most striking, there was a much greater decline in 
the non labour force share of the migrant than the 


Asaconsequence of thedevelopments described non-migrant group, stemming mainly, as we have 
above there were, of course, divergent changes in seen, from the association between school leaving 
the composition of the population groups over the and geographic mobility. 


TABLE 9. Labour Force Status October 1964 and October 1965, of Non-migrants and Migrants, 
Males 17-64, Canada, October 1965 


October 1964 October 1965 


Labour force status 


Non-migrants 


Migrants Non-migrants Migrants 


percentage distribution 


CU TIVES... oct JBaRe Se SAS a a a 100. 0 
EL ES ie nn: ae 86; 2 
NE cn ingies gnnacs aysandes conevasuvuopeige darn 1.9 
NL SEOCN oan non oe, 2 a i 9.4 
POU TITRA DOULELTOTCE ©. 8: iso occecese sib ossblevesereseasedled sae 
Migration and Job Change information on geographic movement (change in 
The elasticity of labour supply depends not residence) also yielded some limited additional 
only on the geographic movement of workers but information on ‘‘job changes’’. For the males aged 
also on their movement between employers (in the 17-64 who were employed both in October 1964 and 
Same area), between types of employment (i-e., October 1965 the survey determined whether or not 
changes in industry and occupation) and to or from they had changed employers during the year under 
the labour force. Many changes are complex, in- review. Men so changing employers — called ‘‘job 
volving several types of ‘‘mobility’’ at the same changers’’ — are shown in Table 10 by age and 
time. This present survey in addition to providing migration status. 


TABLE 10. Job Changers, Males 17-64, Employed October 1964 and October 1965, 
by Age and Migration, Canada, October 1965 


Percentage with 
job changers 


Employed October 64 and 
October 65 


Job changers 


Age 
Non- , ‘ Non- - 
ro | migrants Migrants Migrants migrants Migrants 
> estimate in thousands percentage 
(UTNE Rowe bri ct Ee oe . | 4,301 4, 001 301 678 496 182} 15.8 12.4 60.5 
bP Loses is SE a eer eee 604 518 86 194 133 | 61 “ee ee | 70.9 
ee ee PT, Le a axa ip. c ctcelns en 1,072 963 109 221 155 66 20.6 16.1 60.6 
ic Ee es 1, 134 1, 073 61 143 111) 32| 12.6 10.3 53.0 
45-64 1,491 1, 447 44 120 | an] 23 8.0 6.7 51.5 
he eee | 
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Of the males aged 17-64, who were employed 
in both October 1964 and October 1965, 15.8 per 
cent had changed their employer during the year. 
The rate was highest for the youngest group (17-24 
year olds) and decreased rapidly as the population 
aged. This pattern is evident both for migrants and 
non-migrants although, or course, a much larger 
proportion of the former had changed jobs (employers) 
in the course of changing their place of residence. 
Further, if job changers alone are considered, the 
mobility rates again decline with increaSing age. 
The mobility rates for job changers ranged from 32 
per cent (for those aged 17-24) to 19 per cent (for 
those aged 45-64) with an average of 27 per cent 
of the total job changers also changing their munic- 
ipality. Migration thus seems very likely to ac- 
company job change, especially in the case of 
young men. The association between youth and 
mobility is twofold for employed men: younger men 
are more likely to change jobs and, of those who do 
change, the younger ones are more likely to migrate 
as well. 


Reasons for Migrating 


Over 60 per cent of the migrants reported job- 
related motives as their main reason for moving. 
These job-related reasons are sub-divided in Table 
11: ‘to’ take a job’’, 32 per cent: “job “transfer” 
16 per cent and ‘‘to look for a job’’, 13 per cent. 
Clearly the single most important reason for moving 
was to take a job. It appears that economic motiv- 
ation is a dominant factor in internal migration in 
Canada, even more so thafYin the United States 
where job-related reasons accounted for 52 per cent 
of the migration for males aged 18 to 64.'* Other 
(non economic) reasons for migrating include con- 
Siderations such as attending school, to be near 
relatives, better housing conditions, availability of 
schools, health requirements and miscellaneous 
factors—all grouped together in this report under 
“‘other reasons’’. 


15 See Samuel Saben op. cit. pp. 867-7. 


TABLE 11. Reasons for Migrating: given by Males 17-64, by poles ea Status, 
October 1964, Canada, October 1965 


Reasons for migrating 
Employment status Mi 
grants 
October 1964 Pond Job To take |To look for| Other 

transfer a job a job reasons 

7000 percentage distribution 
TE OCAIS Wlrike GAM ee ha ae tet tiee on ese ee 399 100. 0 iste! 31.6 sere 39us 
\Dsih Olea (eye ligatatne Beek... tana Me a RR es de am 323 100.0 19.0 3255 {Ae Spe 
Unemployed and non-labour force ....0....... eee 76 100. 0 e 27.8 ieee 53.6 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 


Reasons for Migrating and Employment, October 1964 


Table 11 also provides information on the 
employment status of the migrants in October 1964 
together with their reasons for migrating. The mi- 
gration of employed persons appears to involve the 
least risk: over 50 per cent moved either because 
they were transferred to another job or to take a job 
already secured in advance. Some (12 per cent) who 
were employed in October 1964, however, reported 
that they had moved to look for work. It is possible 
thatmany in this group became unemployed sometime 
between October 1964 and the time of their move. If 
the employment status had been recorded immediately 
prior to thetime of the move(instead of at aselected 
point of time prior to the survey dat@) the date 
probably would have revealed a stronger association 
between unemployment and migration. 


A majority of the males who were not working 
in October 1964*® moved for ‘‘other’’ (mainly per- 
Sonal) reasons. About 16 per cent in this group 


16 The size of the sample precluded division of the 
“not employed’’ group into unemployed and non labour 
force, with reasons for migrating. 


were unemployed and their major reason for moving 
was to look for work. The others in the ‘‘not em- 
ployed’’ category were not in the labour force in 
October 1964 and most of them were attending 
school. Of these a substantial proportion (over one 
quarter) moved in order to take jobs. However a 
majority of the non labour force group reported that 
the main reason for moving was non economic. 


Reasons for Migrating and Age of Migrants 


The importance given to different reasons for 
moving varied with age. Job-related reasons were 
most important at all age levels, and of these job- 
related reasons the greatest number of moves were 
made in order to take jobs. However, it was only in 
the 25-34 year age group that the number of movers 
who reported ‘‘to take a job’’ was equal to (or pos- 
sibly outnumbered) those moving for non-economic 
reasons. Also it was only among the youngest men 
(17-24) that the moves to look for jobs outnumbered 
the job transfers. 


Jobs transfers are different from other moves 
because they generally initiate with the employer. 
Since they also tend to involve a financial outlay 
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by the firm, one would expect a preference to be 
given to older males who had established their 
worth as well as their identity with the firm. This 
was partly the case insofar as the proportion of 
young males (17-24) was smaller in the group mov- 
ing forreasons of job transfer than in any of the other 
groups. However, within the ‘‘established’’ age 
groups (25-64) there appeared a definite preference 
for the younger men. About 40 per cent of all men 
with job transfer were 25 to 34 years of age. Trans- 
fers may be a means of grooming personnel, pre- 
dominantly younger men, as candidates for the more 
senior positions of the firm. 


Migration for the purpose of taking a job was 
important at all age levels but, as pointed out 
above, it may have had some additional significance 
for those 25 to 34 years of age. Men of this age 


tend to be almost as mobile as those under 24 and 
they have the advantage of added experience to help 
them line up a job before making a move. 


Looking for work was a slightly more important 
reason for migration among the youngest men (16 
per cent). However, the data revealed that about 10 
per cent of the migrants over 35 years of age had 
also migrated for this reason. 


Migration for other than economic reasons was 
most important for the youngest and oldest men. The 
17-24 year old group included dependants moving 
With their parents, or to school, as well as those 
moving for personal considerations. The older 
group included some men who were retiring and 
some who were moving without changing their jobs. 


TABLE 12. Reasons for Migrating: given by Males 17-64, by Age, Canada, October 1965 


Age 


Total 
migrants 


Job 
transfer 


To take 
a job 


To look for 
a job 


Other 
reasons 


Estimates in thousands 


Percentage distribution 


1 Ages 35-44 and 45-64 are grouped together in this Table because of the small sample for distribution by age and 


reasons for moving. 


Reasons for Migrating and Type of Migration 
(Distance of Move) 


The reasons for migrating varied with distance, 
or type of move, as well as with age and labour 
force status. 


As may be seen in Table 13, when men moved 
within their own province a large proportion (over 
40 per cent) had other than job reasons for their 
move. Short-distance moves often do not involve a 
change of work place or— even if they do—the prime 
reason for the change of residence may be personal 
rather than work-oriented—to be near relatives, to 


improve access to better schooling or other facilities, 
etc. Intraprovincial migrants who moved because of 
their work did so mainly because of job transfer or 
to take another job already secured. Only about 10 
per cent moved with the intention of seeking em- 
ployment. 


The pattern was quite different for men who 
moved from one province to another. Of these mi- 
grants, nearly one fifth moved to look for work. 
There were proportionately fewer moves made inter- 
provincially for non-job reasons. Evidently, longer 
distance moves, involving more risk and upheaval, 
are more likely to be job motivated. 
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Immigrants to Canada were more likely than any 
other group of migrants to be faced with job hunting 
after their move. Over 20 per cent reported, as their 
main reason for moving, ‘‘to look for a job’’. Less 
than one third entered Canada with a job transfer or 


to take a job. The balance (about half of those 
coming from abroad) came initially because of per- 
sonal reasons, probably to join relatives already 
here. 


TABLE 13: Reasons for Migrating: given by Males 17-64, by Type of Migration, 
Canada, October 1965 


Reasons for Migrating 
Type of migration Migrants 
Total Job To take | To look for} Other 
| transfer a job a job reasons 
. 7000 percentage distribution 

Dota lmMiGratlon wc.ccccscccscecoctstcoovssesesoecccemensceecceneere 399 100.0 1s} 7 31.6 BY 3905 
ItraprowdlnClall, ..comesuecscsdeeestecsevsecsenssceseuecetecccece te aeacetee 267 100.0 16.1 By 10.2 4165 
INGerProvinClal, ee ee. cts tikes cssees cer ertactoene steer aceeeeeeeen 86 100. 0 19.3 Siele 7 18.4 28.6 
FLOmrA DEOACwias, oLascsccosatacuesSucstecsesuerecceetcoeteaseetereee eter | 46 100.0 x 24.6 PANSY 48.0 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 


Summary 


Of the total population in Canada 6.5 per cent 
moved to a new municipality in one year, but only 
one third of these went outside their own province. 
People in their twenties were much more likely to 
be migrants than others in the population. The rate 
of mobility decreased with age, and was well below 
average after age 35. There was very little dif- 
ferentiation in the migration pattern of male and 
female migrants, in number or in age distribution. 
Family responsibilities did not reduce the migration 
of young men but it may have been a Significant 
factor in inhibiting the geographic mobility of men 
Over 30. 


The additional information procured for males 
17-64 indicated that, in relative terms, those most 
prone to move had been previously unemployed, 
followed by those who were not in the current labour 
force. In absolute terms, mobility was closely as- 
sociated with all changes in labour force status, but 
especially with movement into the labour market 
itself. Migration was also strongly associated with 
job changes, i.e. change of employers. 


A majority of moves in Canada were made for 
economic or job-relatedreasons, and when the moves 
were interprovincial, over 70 per cent were primarily 
concerned with the labour market. Moves motivated 
by non-economic considerations were mainly made 
by people outside the labour force in October 1964 
or outside the country. 


An important finding of this study was that 
migration appeared to be associated with finding 
employment. Thus the evidence showed that a very 
large proportion of those formerly unemployed had 
found work after their move. 


This study must be considered within the con- 
text of the twelve month period from October 1964 to 
October 1965 which was a time of increasing employ- 
ment and decreasing unemployment. Both the rates of 
migration and the reasons for migrating as reported by 
the selected group of male migrants might be quite 
different under altered economic conditions. Addition- 
al migration studies and additional probing of the 
population are needed before the economic effects of 
migration can be fully assessed. 


APPENDIX 


A. EXPLANATORY NOTES ON METHODOLOGY AND DEFINITIONS 


The data in this report were obtained from sup- 
plementary questions in the Monthly Labour Force 
Survey of October1965.The supplementary questions 
were as follows: 


(i) (For all persons 14 years of age and over). 
Was this person living in this dwelling at the 
end of September last year? 


(ii) (For those who answered ‘no’ above). 
In what municipality was this person living at 
the end of September last year? (Recorded same 
municipality or different municipality). 


(iii) (For all males 17-64 years of age). 
What was this person doing mostly at the end 
of September last year?(Recorded worked, look- 
ed for work, had job but not at work, went to 
school, retired or voluntarily idle, other). 


(iv) (For those tabulated ‘ worked’). 
For whom did this person work at the end of 
September last year? (Recorded same as October 
1965, different from October 1965, not employed 
October 1965) 


(v) (For those with different municipality). 
What was the main reason for moving here? 
(Recorded job transfer, to take a job, to look 
for work, other reasons). 


Scope of Monthly Labour Force Survey 


In the Monthly Labour Force Survey interviews 
are carried out in approximately 35,000 households 
chosen by area Samplingmethods across the country. 
The sample used in this survey has been designed 
to represent all persons in the population 14 years 
of age and over residing in Canada with the excep- 
tion of: residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, Indians living on reserves, inmates of 
institutions,and members of the armed forces. These 
excluded categories amount to about three per cent 
of the total population 14 years of age and over. 
Estimates derived from a sample survey are subject 
to sampling and other kinds of error. This aspect 
is discussed further under the heading ‘‘Reliability 
of Estimates’’. 


Definitions and Explanations 


Population.— The population covers persons 
residing in Canada who were 14 years of age and 
over during the week ending October 16, 1965. The 
survey thus includes immigrants to Canada during 
the period covered, but excludes emigrants who left 
the country during that time. The population was 
divided into migrants and non-migrants. 


Migrants are persons who as of October 1965 
were residing in a municipality different from that 
in October 1964. Migrants were divided into immi- 
grants, intraprovincial migrants and interprovincial 
migrants. Persons changing residences within mu- 
nicipalities were not included as migrants, nor were 
persons who moved their residence between com- 
ponent municipalities of the same major urban area. 


Immigrants for the purnose of this study, immi- 
grants included all persons residing in one of the 
ten provinces of Canada in October 1965, but not in 
October 1964: persons from other countries moving 
to Canada, Canadians returning to Canada, and 
persons moving from Yukon or the Northwest 
Territories. 


Intraprovincial migrants are persons residing in 
different municipalities October 1964 and October 
1965, but within the same province. 


Interprovincial migrants are persons residing in 
one province in October 1964 and in another province 
October 1965. In this report interprovincial migrants 
are at times grouped with immigrants to indicate 
distance movers or migrants other than intraprovincial. 


Non-migrants are persons residing in the same 
municipality October 1964 and October 1965, though 
not necessarily in the same dwelling. 


Mobility relates to movement of residence from 
One municipality to another between October 1964 
and October 1965. For the purpose of this study, 
mobility refers to geographic mobility and excludes 
other types, often designated as occupational or 
industrial mobility. 


Mobility rate is migrants as a percentage of 
the total population in any given group. 


Region.—For some _ subdivisions, provinces 
were grouped into 5regions, combining the 4 Atlantic 
Provinces or the 3 Prairie Provinces. Persons 
changing municipality within a region were then 
intraregional migrants, and interregional migrants 
were those moving from one region to another. 


Age—The age classification is based on the 
age of the person at his birthday immediately prior 
to October 16, 1965. 


Head of household.— One person in each house- 
hold is designated as head, generally the male 
Spouse. 


Labour force status.— The population was 
divided into employed, unemployed and non labour 
force. 
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Employed. The employed includes all persons 
who, during the reference week: 


(a) did any work for pay or profit; 


(b) did any work which contributed to the running of 
a farm or business operated by a related member 
of the household; or 

(c) had a job, but were not at work, because of bad 
weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, 
or because they were taking time off for other 
reasons. 


Persons who had jobs but did not work during 
the reference week and who also looked for work are 
included in the unemployed as persons without work 
and seeking work. 


Unemployed. — The unemployedincludes all per- 
sons who, through the reference week: 


(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no 
work during the reference week and were looking 
for work; or would have been looking for work 
except that they were temporarily ill, were on 


indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no 
suitable work was available in the community; or 


(b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., 
were waiting to be called back to a job from 
which they had been laid off for less than 30 
days. 


Not in the labour force.— Those not in the 
labour force include all civilians 14 years of age 
and over (exclusive of institutional population) who 
are not classified as employed or unemployed. This 
category includes those: going to school; keeping 
house; too old or otherwise unable to work; and 
voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and 
others who worked part-time are classified as em- 
ployed. If they looked for work they are classified 
as unemployed. 


Unemployment rate is the proportion of unem- 
ployed persons to the corresponding labour force 
(employed plus unemployed). 


Job changers are those employed by a different 
employer October 1965 than in October 1964. 


B. RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Sampling Error 


The estimates in this report are based on a 
Sample of households. Somewhat different figures 
might have been obtained if a complete census had 
been taken using the Same questionnaires, enumer- 
ators, Supervisors, processing, etc. This difference 
is called the sampling error of the estimates. In the 
design and processing of the Labour Force Survey 
extensive efforts have been made to minimize the 
Sampling error. The sampling error (expressed as a 
percent of the estimate it refers to) is not the same 
for all estimates; of two estimates the larger one 
will likely have a smaller per cent sampling error, 
and of two estimates of the same size the one 
referring to a characteristic more evenly distributed 
across the country will tend to have a smaller per 
cent Sampling variability. Also, estimates relating 
to age and sex are usually more reliable than other 
estimates of comparable size. 


Non-sampling Errors 

Errors, which are not related to sampling, may 
occur at almost every stage of Survey operation. 
Enumerators may misunderstand instructions, re- 
Spondents may make errors in answering questions, 
the answers may be incorrectly entered on the 
questionnaires and errors may be introduced in the 
processing and tabulations of the data. All these 
errors are called non-sampling errors. Some of the 
non-Sampling errors will usually balance out over a 
large number of observations but systematically 
occurring errors will contribute to biases. Non- 
sampling errors can be reduced by a careful design 
of questionnaires, intensive training and supervision 
of enumerators and a thorough control of the process- 
ing operation. In general, themore personal and more 
Subjective inquiries are subject to larger errors. 
Also, data referring to persons with less stable 
labour force status will have relatively large non- 
Sampling errors. 


EP 


C. SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 


Tables in this section provide some additional detail of estimates used for the mobility rates 


shown in the text. They also provide some additional information on marital status and regional 
migration that may be of interest to some readers. 
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TABLE C1. Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Type of Migration, Household Status, 
Age and Sex, Canada, October 1965 


Migrants Migrants 
: a Popu- Non- Popu- Non- | 
Household status and age lation migrants Inter- lation migrants Tater 
Intra- provincial Intra- provincial 
provincial and from provincial and from 
abroad abroad 
peri aed See 
estimates in thousands percentage distribution 
Both sexes 
TOtals visicsecccedsievesanastiaces OMPtR eee oer ees 13, 226 12,369 580 Pate 100.0 93.5 4.4 Balk 
Under 25:5 CATS). vetincecgraeeeoeteenema acento orereerece ree 3, 526 3,179 235 bel 100.0 90.2 Get Sak: 
Dim Ad VATS ue nisenne 4, 818 4,455 240 122 100.0 92.5 5.0 2.5 
45, Years: ANd OVEN sch sssek ore cterecscrcoeee tne eter es 4, 882 4,734 105 43 100.0 97.0 Zo 0.9 
Heads of HowSehol diieccsrcncstsecceteestece cconsertert cores By lzas} 4,868 213 97 100.0 94.0 4.1 1.9 
Under 25 y 6ated:-dacivainis oie ane ee 277 215 41 21 100.0 717.6 14.8 7.6 
D5 =A VATS: |. catessnceetironc heen eee eee te eae 2,200 D022 121 57 100.0 91.9 5515 2.6 
AB WATS AN GIO VEL- cicsssoncecoesececcecercoeveteeevananecmee DSO 2,631 51 19 100.0 97.4 1.9 0.7 
Male 
TO als fied icccsi cepts cusncacsssauvndcccccvs tenes sensu ouyeramacedetesee ones 6, 555 6,114 295 146 100.0 93.3 4.5 2.2 
Under 25) Vearsien a cceccccast mentees: acs teaee Munsters NAY 1,602 110 60 100.0 90.4 6.2 3.4 
25'= CONV COIS mateanecevsteenreease cote aee ea eacecotccar i teeeaaete nee 2,380 2,183 131 65 100.0 91.7 585 2.8 
45 VATS AnGsOVel ewe cccrseeterecsencenecere eee 2, 403 2,329 Be Al 100.0 96.9 ares 0.9 
Heads Of Household ie. csccccstecatater cr ceemaraearasoret teeees 4, 400 4,136 186 78 100.0 94.0 4.2 1.8 
Under.25 Viearsaect.. cesccresttseventetecsse sarerneoresterereces 224 174 35 15 100.0 ident 15.6 6.7 
25= 4G Vi CATS ceeane secon ateecay ceae ca suaueccoteeceseseceemenetet ee 2,014 1,856 109 48 100.0 9202 5.4 2.4 
45.9 CARS And OVER ceueectaneeraccsecerncecetecccaeresemereees 2, 162 2,106 41 15 100.0 97.4 1.9 0.7 
Female 
TO teas ya, sr srecectesssvauenee sxeaosncctevedapeeettacseneereNateeatoeneenesecte 6,671 6,255 285 131 
Under: 25 V CALS 1) csccvcccseneceeceeentee ee ease oeeeeees 1,754 1,578 125 Dil 
DH * GEV CALS) Gcscaneucavecacscovecsectectcteteneneae Ue etaeeetenene 2,438 PPM VP 109 57 
Bi VCATSIANGIO VTi mcecacesernetseetcee cena ceoenente renee none 2,479 2,405 51 22 
Heads of households sce eee eee eee 7178 732 27 19 
UMMeri 25 0VGarsh cs cecateencencreresaceess re emer ntere eens 53 41 = 
Dy AE V CONS. oes. scaacoucasscncurcteseetestsvacccsosvecena arene ene 186 166 iil * 
SH VEGAS ANGIOVEL Gost cionceuercresteeesseosese eee eee 539 525 10 x 


ie 


* Estimate less than 10,000. 
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TABLE C 2. Population, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Type of Migration, Marital Status, 
Sex and Labour Force Status October 1965 


Females 


Labour force status, October 1965 


and marital status Migrants Migrants 


Popu- Non- Popu- Non- 
lation migrants Inter- lation migrants Inter- 
Intra- provincial Intra- provincial 
provincial and from provincial and from 
ao _ A g abroad abroad 
estimates in thousands estimates in thousands 
All status 
6,555 6,114 295 146 6,671 6, 255 285 131 
4, 263 3,997 188 78 4, 287 4,003 195 89 
2, 292 2,117 107 68 2, 384 2 yeas 91 42 
Employed 

OE oR 4,931 4, 568 244 118 2,077 1, 938 92 47 
BR RUEAA WR OCE RUB. Ciavs by svupsise avienevissoauveiceivndelsunsVaccounyousees Betek 3,478 174 69 1,103 1, 036 46 21 
1,210 1,090 wit) 49 974 903 46 26 

126 116 * S 45 34 . , 

64 59 Ms _ 17 11 - 2 

62 BT . fe 28 23 ? 2 

Non-labour force 

RAD Rs eh oc con as os ck ck vanvctpeer slowssecseovesesensusues 1,498 1, 430 45 22 4,549 4,282 187 80 
Married .... 478 461 11 : 3,167 2,956 146 65 
Not married? 1,020 969 34 15 1, 382 1, 326 41 15 


1 “‘Not married’’ includes persons single, widowed, divorced and legally separated. 
* Estimate less than 10,000. 


TABLE C3. Males 17-64 by Labour Force Status October 1964 and Labour Force Status October 1965, 
for Non-migrants and Migrants, by Age, Canada, October 1965 


Labour force status, October 1965 


17-24 years 25-64 years 


Labour force status, 17-64 years 
‘October 1964 


Non- Non- 
Em- Un- Em- Un- Em- Un- 
Total | ployed | employed sesh | Total | ployed | employed ployed |employed | labour 
| estimates in thousands 
a a a conccon gare kasnohovsoedarenpaxconse | 5,294 4,657 113 524 1, 186 804 39 343 4,108 3,853 14 181 
EMPIOVER acbescsene<sos ea eee 4,377 68 46 637 607 17 13 3,854 3,770 51 33 
Unemployed ; 74 30 . 37 27 10 - 69 47 20 . 
Non-labour f0rC@........sseccesscesessneserneeee | 697 207 14 476 512 170 13 329 185 37 . 147 
Non-migrants 4,304 102 489 1,041 684 35 322 3, 854 3,620 67 167 
BRNO EA passer sss sracon acoesnansnvaswis rons oxdyene> 4,072 60 36 544 520 14 10 | 3,624 | 3,552 46 26 
UT aN NION RAL Book os cence sbaceusesdseh cnpabunensasessnes 94 63 30 * 32 22 10 - 62 41 20 . 
BURST AGEIEESECE. cpesccencasiceraxsnesnncavernssornes 633 169 13 451 466 142 12 312 167 27 . 139 
MET INNES ES ote oc cncs cosvacvognsnponaanatpaenenes 399 354 10 35 145 120 . 21 254 234 4 14 
BEI GAN epaerrecces tate nstcvcnnsnasenbstsscosssvenesnnnss 328 305 ° 10 94 87 " . 229 218 ° bd 
SEE TTS LO he aap ie a 12 11 sf . a * F - : : 
DUC ENSIRE TOE OS noon sc scsnnscuexnncsoscensasaosses 64 38 * 25 46 28 ° 17 18 10 


* Estimate less than 10,000 


TABLE C4. Males 17-64, by Marital Status, Migration and Age, Canada, October 


Pop! 


Dre 


ulation 


Migrants 


1965 


Mobility rates? 


ed . Not ? 
Total 1 aces aerial Total | Married ee Total Married 
“| estimates in thousands percentage 


5, 294 


1,186 
1,161 
1,219 
1,728 


1,522 


143 


98 
25 
10 
11 


as 


1 Migrants, of a given type, as a percentage of total population of group. 
2 ‘Not married’’ includes persons single, widowed, divorced and legally separated. 


TABLE C5. Males 17-64 by Region, Type of Migration and Age, Canada, October 1965 


Not 
married 


Region 


Type of migration and age BE © 
Canada | Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Cohunbis 


Estimates in thousands 


] 
5, 294 492 1,555 1, 861 
1, 186 130 386 Bartz 
4,108 362 1,169 1, 484 
4, 895 461 1, 469 iN re 
1,041 115 354 329 
3,854 346 1,115 1, 385 
399 32 86 147 
145 15 32 
254 17 54 
267 Ol 64 
94 10 23 
173 11 41 
132 11 22 
51 * * 
af af 
dicots 
Mobility rates 
a i 
7.5 6.5 5.5 
12,2 11.5 8.3 
6.2 4.7 4.6 
5. 4.3 4.1 
ee Rea 6.0 
4. 3.0 3.5 
2. 202 1.4 
4. * * 
2. : tat 


1 Includes only migrants within a single province. 


2 Includes migrants moving between provinces within same region. 


* Estimate less than 10,000. 


811 
158 
653 


81 


440 
85 
355 


52 


Males 17-64, Canada, October 1965 


Males 17-64 employed ; baa 
October 1964 and October 1965 by Canada | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario| Prairie | Pritish | canada | Atlantic Quebec | Ontario| Prairie | British 


= 23 as 
TABLE C6. Job Changers, Employed October 1964 and October 1965, by Region, Migration and Age, 


Job change status Columbia Columbia 
estimates in thousands percentage distribution 
All males 17-64: 
TE clef ee 2 en 3,623 306 OST MT Ae seo 614 330 84.2 82.2 84.4 85.2 83.8 82.5 
Different job 678 66 193 230 119 70 15.8 17.8 15.6 14.8 16.2 17:5 
Migrants 17-64: 
OSES (ele see ae 118 10 25 46 22 15 39.2 45.5 40.3 39.3 36.1 38.5 
Different job 183 12 Sl 71 39 24 60.8 54.5 59.7 60.7 63.9 61.5 
All males 17-24: 
| 410 42 146 120 69 32 67.8 68.2 70.7 66.4 [sis al 66.8 
194 20 61 61 ai 16 ORV) 31.8 29.3 33.6 34.9 Saas 
PAPUA G Oy Cees ore Sulates toy Scodsieescesndavany 25 . * ip * 4 29.1 * * * . * 
PU LOM MGGIOOD Sos cucouvasstetsvackecdahs steveeens 61 “i 13 21 16 * 70.9 os Wad 70.0 T227 * 
All males 25-64 
BORIS IOI it ceectucstactececieedesansene sRipeseapanhvs Brel 264 901 1, 205 545 298 74.3 74.0 74.5 Sao 75.4 74.4 
BOREL OT SUE COMME sacessysrsbccsteieideavsnastesee 484 46 132 169 82 54 Ppa | 26.0 206 26.5 24.6 25.6 
Migrants 25 -64: 
SETAE (C] 0h st Se 3. en i ea 93 vs 20 37 16 13 AG co ¥ 45.5 42.5 aD eek 41.9 
Ber OF ON ti SORA cape ctartier cas cructeassceautee thas 121 * 24 50 13 18 56.5 . 54.5 531 a} 44.8 58.1 


* Estimate less than 10,000. 


TABLE C 7. Reasons for Migrating: given by Males, 17-64, by Region, Canada, October 1965 


Reasons for migrating Canada Atlantic Ontario Prairie Se 


Estimates in thousands 


os 

, PUN ean PA TNG a) A Dm Tote eh Saas bo dh dens uauncanncscvucnenccsuaddvactonases 399 32 87 147 81 52 
DRTSEN RIEUEAESET te Re set LO, ocvcnownsnnasessvantnsendesoeesenaagant s 63 ie 13 21 17 * 
RSENS TAS or Pee Rey Seto cot ones oabnososnene cacao ntlass Devacdsneesp 126 10 28 41 33 16 
To look for a job +i 52 a 12 21 10 * 

t MOMESENE ESE SINES ee MnO TREE nv on aiceshianc oi avs hin <onsesononscndhicecbhusis® 158 14 34 65 22 : 23 


Percentage distribution 


NES NERDS 0 Wr ho parca cea ccdovies sear cnsiternbuedh.asenseniiess soe 100.0 


Job transfer 
To take job 
PPG) LOI DBL FIA a apc nondiptecodnna art vewennsennsasecsinsavedeoensensnsronges 
Other reasons 


* Estimate less than 10,000 
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